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A Certificate of proficiency 
is given to each teacher who satisfac- 
torily completes our Extension 
Course in Accountancy. During the 
month of August, the following 
teachers completed the course and 
certificates were issued to them: 


E. B. Allbritten, High School, Huntington, W. Va. 
Harold Frazier, Y. M. C. A., Denver, Colo. 


Deif J. Gaines, International Business College, Newport 
News, Va. 


—— W. Harb, Capital City Commercial College, Madison, 
is. 





H. W. Henry, Erie Business College, Erie Pa. 

J. B. Jackman, Tullahoma, Tenn. 

C. W. King, Hill’s Business College, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

John E. Nobis, Mechanic Arts High School, St. Paul, Minn. 

Ray W. Ostrander, High School, Santa Clara, Calif. 

— I. Rice, National Business Training School, Sioux City, 
a. 


Herman Schreiber, Bay City Business College, Mich. 

H. G. Shellhouse, Pierson Business College, Chicago, Ill. 

D. E. Short, Jr., Fall’s Business College, Nashville, Tenn. 

C. B. Wray, Mercer University, Macon, Ga. 

J. F. Bowers, High School, Fresno, Calif. 

D. W. Densmoor, Livingston, Mont. 
It is significant that nearly 400 teachers have found the 
course sufficiently interesting to continue it during the 
summer months. 





Subjects Texts 


The course consists of a series The teacher is furnished the 
of thirty units covering the following standard texts for ref- 
following subjects: erence: 

Theory of Accounts. Esquerre’s Applied Theory of 

Practical Accounting Accounts 

Auditing, Theory and Practice Montgomery’s Auditing, Theory 

Law as it Relates to Account- and Practice 

ancy Conyngton’s Business Law 





The practice work consists of C. P. A. and Institute questions and 
problems which relate to accounting, auditing, and law. The 
course is conducted as a service proposition and is offered to com- 
mercial teachers at actual cost. For information, address 


C. P. A. Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
309 West Third Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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COOPERATION 





At the beginning of this new school year we extend our sincere wishes 


for abundance of success in your work during the year. 


By cooperation we 


hope to aid you in attaining success and you should feel free to write us 
whenever there is any way in which we can be of service. 


As has been previously announced, we hope to publish ‘“‘The Balance 


Sheet”? monthly, beginning with this number. 


Your attention is called to 


the fact that most of the articles and items in this issue were furnished 


by teachers. 


Professor Hill has written an interesting article on ‘“The Methods of 


Teaching Bookkeeping”’. 


in the State Normal School at Indiana, Pa. 


Mr. Sweet, Pres- 
Rosa Business Col- 
very interesting arti- 
Arithmetic”. What 
subject is of particu- 
he is looked upon as 
subject. 

S.E. Sullivan of 
ton Business College, 
ab!e article on the 
English’’. 

In the correspon- 
will note interesting 
Hamblin of the Ash- 








PITY no man because he has 

to work. If he is worth his salt, 
he will work. -I envy the man who 
has a work worth doing and does it 
well. There never has been devised, 
and there never will be devised, any 
law which will enable a man to suc- 
ceed save by the exercise of those 
qualities which have always been the 
prerequisites of success, the qualities 
of hard work, of keen intelligence, of 
unflinching will—Theodore Roose- 
velt. 








His article is a description of the methods followed 


ident of the Santa 
lege, has furnished a 
cle on “Business 
he has to say on this 
lar interest because 
an authority on this 


the Bryant & Strat- 
has written a_ val- 
“Teaching of Oral 


dence section, you 
letters from David 
land, Mass., High 


School; S. E. Gott of Lockyear’s Business College and Walter E. Hind of 
the Oxnard Union High School. 


There are also many other items supplied by teachers. These are an 


indication of the interest taken in this publication by these teachers. We 
welcome articles, letters, exercises, and items such as appear in this issue, and 
this is one way in which you may cooperate in making this publication of 
the greatest value to the teaching profession. Contributions for publication 
should reach us by the 20th of the month preceding month of issue. 


—The Publishers. 
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IN TEACHING 


METHODS 






BOOKKEEPING 


G. G. HILL,* A. B. 


We, the commercial teachers of 
America, are about to begin a new 
school year. This is a fine time for 
us to make a “New Yeir’s Revolu- 


tion.” I am not so strong on “RES- 
OLUTIONS” as I am on “REV- 
OLUTIONS.” There is a _ great 
difference. I believe in a general 
“turning around” at times. It 
does us good. 


I am wondering if many of us 
have not been guilty of hearing 
lessons rather than of teaching them. 
Here again there is a very great 
difference. I am certain that many 
times we use valuable hours in as- 
certaining what the students know, 
or don’t know, that might be used 
much more profitably in teaching 
the same students something that 
they don’t know. Students are 
entitled to so many hours of service. 
The teacher who loafs on the job 
is as much of a robber of opportu- 
nities as the student who !azily loafs 
the hours away. The teacher can 
ruin more lives in such negligence 
than a student can, and he is sup- 
posed to know better. 

Methods that would be good in 
one school or one kind of a school 
would not be of much use in another. 
Teachers often fail to remember this 
when they change positions, thereby 
being placed in a much different 
environment than the one in which 
they were previously teaching. It 
is, therefore, impossible to lay down 
fixed rules for the teaching of book- 
keeping. For instance, the teacher 
who would use the same methods 
for teaching a September to June 
high school class that he would for 
teaching the classes in a business 
college, where students enter every 
month at least, would be doomed to 
failure. 

Here at the State Normal School, 


we conduct two distinct kinds of 
commercial schools. We conduct a 
Commercial Teachers’ Training 
Department, with a three-year cur- 
riculum, and a High School of Com- 
merce, with a four-year curriculum. 

Our High School of Commerce 
prepares for either college or business, 
and the curriculum, therefore, con- 
tains quite a great deal of academic 
subject matter. No night work of 
any kind is required in the commer- 
cial _ subjects. The commercial 
classes are t ught by the Seniors in 
the Commercial Teachers’ Training 
Department and _ supervised and 
criticised by the regular teachers. 
With this arrangement, the young 
teachers have to tezci the sub 
jects, and not simply assign lessons 
and hear them. This develops teach- 
ing ability of a high order. The 
results are simply wonderful, both 
from the standpoint of the teacher 
and of the student. Needless to say, 
students in the classes in bookkeep- 
ing are kept together and the work 
is explained, worked out, checked, 
drilled and mastered without the 
slightest tendency to copying on 
the part of the students. 

We take all of our elementary 
bookkeeping students through a 
general course in ‘‘Business Office 
Practice,” which acquaints them 
with the various business papers, 
their uses and how they are handled 
through the various departments of 
a business concern. We take plenty 
of time and do this work thoroughly. 
Then we are free to omit the bulk 
of papers that cause so much repeti- 
tion in the theory and sets that 
follow. This saves much time in 
the long run. 

Another method we pursue is to 
use the sets simply as a series of 
business transactions. We add 


*Director, Department of Commerce, State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 
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transactions to the set and subtract 
from it at will. A “key’’ would be 
a practical joke in our Department, 
so far as the current transactions 
are concerned. The students sug- 
gest the most of these transactions 
that are added. Other transactions 
are changed. Needless to say, the 
most up-to-date set published could 
not conform at any one time to the 
very best methods pursued in every 
community. This should be taken 
into consideration. At the end of 
each class, each student deposits 
his books on the teacher’s desk and 
gets them again at the beginning of 
the next lesson. The only exception 
to this rule is in case of absence 
when a student is permitted to 
take his books out for evening work 
until he catches up with the class. 
This is a very rare occurrence. 


Some teachers would be lost and 
bewildered with this method, I am 
aware. They are the ones that 
parade keys around the school room 
and fail to gain or maintain the re- 
spect and confidence of the students. 
Students soon “get their numbers.” 
Some teachers would go into convul- 
sions if a student should not add 
the half cent on a discount problem 
or should miss an interest compu- 
tation by one cent. I would suggest 
for such teachers that the next time 
they get.the interest added to their 
bank book that they sit down and 
try to figure out how the bank 
arrived at that exact amount of 
interest. Someone will be surprised. 
If the teacher gets the same figures 
that the bank got, it is my treat. 
Now don’t let’s be foolish. It is 
better to be practical. Of course we 
should work for accuracy! But let’s 
remain rational. 


As our bookkeeping course progress- 
es, we assign work to be done in 
class from time to time, to be checked 
up by the teacher before the period 
is over. This is necessary to develop 
initiative on the part of the students 
and to teach them to analyze transac- 
tions and have the confidence to 
enter them in the books. We can 


spoil the class method, by never per- 
mitting students to make any entries 
before the whole thing is decided 
through discussion. But a_ time 
limit should be assigned for the task 
and the work should be completed 
by the time the teacher is ready to 
check up with everyone at once. 
Then the books should be turned in 
to the teacher as usual and examined. 
The freedom of the student should 
be developed with the subject, and 
by the end of the course the student 
should be able to do a very satis- 
factory amount of individual work 
without even the temptation of copy- 
ing or the fear that goes with a lack 
of confidence. You see, we remove 
the temptations that befall both 
teachers and students and do not per- 
mit either one to flounder around. 

Another thing I would like to add 
is that we always work out our own 
depreciation rates, deferred charges, 
accruals, etc. We always have extra 
assets on which to work depreciation 
rates—assets that are not given in 
the sets. In this way, we can illus- 
trate the various methods of figuring 
depreciation. We prepare a great 
number of analyses and schedules 
to support the results found in the 
statements, etc., periodically—many 
more than the books call for. We 
procure Individual and Corporation 
Income Tax Return Blanks, Capital 
Stock Tax Blanks, etc., by the 
hundreds and train the students to 
work them with facility for various 
kinds of businesses. We go through 
regular audits. We send our students 
out to work with the lawyers, busi- 
ness men and accountants, assisting 
here and there with all kinds of 
bookkeeping procedure. It is fine 
practice. 

Also, our bookkeeping teachers 
spend much time ascertaining the 
business needs of the community 
and establishing a contact with busi- 
nessmen. That gives our Department 
a business prestige and “stand in” 
with the business men. We require 
a certain minimum of actual business 


practice before graduation. 
(Concluded on page 25) 
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BUSINESS ARITHMETIC IN THE BUSINESS COURSE 
J. S. SWEET,* A. M. 


The principal purpose of placing 
the subject of ‘‘Business Arithmetic’”’ 


in the curriculum of a_ business 
course of study is to create in the 
student, not only the power to 
figure accurately and rapidly, but to 
cultivate his senses of perception, 
exact reasoning, and quick conclusion. 

Business success largely depends 
upon the power to perceive, upon 
direct and correct reasoning, and 
upon quick action. If the teacher 
will always have these thoughts 
uppermost in his mind his efforts 
will not be without some measure 
of success. 


System is the foundation of suc- 
cess in any line of work. The subject 
of arithmetic is no exception to this 
rule. The teacher who would reach 
a high degree of success in teaching 
this subject must make his work 
systematic. In outlining the work 
of a class in business arithmetic it 


would be well to classify as follows: 

1. Advanced Discussion by the 
teacher. 

2. Home Study and Home 
Work. 

3. Class Recitation and Drills. 

4. Class Demonstration. 

5. Discussion and _ Criticism. 


I. Advanced Discussion by the 
teacher will many times place the 
student in a receptive mood and he 
will be more interested than when 
given a lesson of which he may know 
nothing and which may be a mystery 
to him. This discussion often en- 
lightens the teacher as to the capacity 
of each student and also gives him 
an idea as to the amount of work 
that should be required. 


Il. Home Study is absolutely 
necessary. Only in the quiet of his 
room can the student develop his 
power of intense concentration which 
is positively essential to the growth 
of mental power. With the advanced 
discussion of the subject by the 


*Author of Sweet’s Modern Business Arithmetic. 
College, Santa Rosa, Calif. 





teacher the student is put upon the 
right track and his home study will be 
a delightful instead of an irksome task. 

At the close of each separate 
subject in the Arithmetic, the student 
should be given a set of problems to 
solve. These Home Work problems 
should typify the principles con- 
tained in the lessons just concluded. 
No answers should be given to these 
problems and their solution should 
represent the best original work of 
the student. 


III. Class Recitation and 
Drills should be the work of the 
class; the teacher being only a 


guide to encourage and to “bring 
out”’ the knowledge and thoughts of 
the students. Each topic should 
be thoroughly discussed and every 
member of the class given a chance 
to participate. If the class is very 
large and the time limited the reci- 
tation may be assigned to a part of 
the class and class demonstration to 
the remainder. 

Drills in rapid calculation should 
occupy not less than fifteen minutes 
of every recitation. The import- 
ance of the simple operations of 
rapid addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division cannot be 
over-estimated. Upon these depend 
accuracy and speed in all business 
calculations. 

In conducting drills in rapid cal- 
culation, the teacher should endeavor 
to keep the whole class at work. He 
should be wide awake and see that 
every student gives close attention. 
A few minutes drill preceding the 
regular lesson each day, if persisted 
in regularly, will produce excellent 
results. 

IV. Class Demonstration or 
blackboard work should be ‘Model 
Work,” systematically arranged and 
concise in statement. Particular at- 
tention should be given to number 
and page of problem in the textbook. 

(Concluded on page 25) 


President, Santa Rosa Business 
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BOOKKEEPING EXERCISES 


No. 1, Recording Transactions in the Journal and Posting* 


Record on journal paper the following transactions performed during the month of March 
by Martin R. Daley, a retail furniture dealer: 


March 


30. 


Sold for cash one bedroom suite, $175.00; one dining room suite, $196.50. 

Paid cash for furniture purchased, $209.60. 

Paid $18.75 cash, freight on furniture purchased. 

Received cash for six rugs sold, $205.75. 

Paid cash for furniture purchased, $172.60. 

Gave a customer cash, $5.50, for a chair returned as per agreement. 

Paid cash for furniture purchased, $82.50. 

Received $14.75 cash for three small rugs returned by us to the seller as per 
agreement. 

— for cash one refrigerator, $55.00; one gas range, $47.50; one kitchen cabinet, 

$65.00. 

Paid the American Railway Express Co. cash, $2.50, for express charges on 
furniture purchased. 


When the above transactions have been recorded in the journal as instructed, open ac- 
counts on a sheet of ledger paper with Cash (10), Purchases (9), and Sales (7), allowing for 


each account the number of lines indicated in parenthesis; 


post the transactions and prove 


the posting by a Trial Balance. 


No. 2, Recording Transactions in the Journal and Posting} 


Record on journal paper the following transactions performed during the month of May 
by J. O. Cutshaw, an automobile tire dealer: 


May I 
3 
5 
_. 
0. 
2 


13. 
14. 


16. 
20. 


25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 


31. 


Purchased from the Goodyear Tire Co., City, on account, $355.00. 

Received cash for four Goodyear 33 x 4 cord tires, $215.60. 

Purchased from the Goodrick Tire Co., City, on account, $525.50. 

Sold the Central Grocery Co., City, on account, two Ford tires, $32.65. 

Received cash for one 35 x 5 Silvertown cord tire, $67.50. 

Paid the Goodyear Tire Co., $200.00 on account. 

Sold 4 W. Walker, City, on account, four 34 x 4 Goodyear cord tires at $52.45 
eac 

Gave I. W. Walker credit for one of the tires sold him on the 12th and returned 
by him today per agreement. 

Received for cash sales of tires, $278.50. 

Received $32.65 from the Central Grocery Co. in full of account. 

Sold W. L. Watson, City, on account, two 33 x 4 Fisk cord tires at $48.00 each; 
these tires are not carried in stock and were purchased from the Fisk Tire Co., 
City, on account. at $36.00 each. 

Sold _— Jordan, City, on account, two 32 x 4 Silvertown cord tires at $41.60 
each. 

Paid the Goodrich Tire Co. $200.00 on account. 

Received $50.00 from W. L. Watson to apply on account. 

Paid the Fisk Tire Co. $72.00 in full of account. 

Returned to the Goodrich Tire Co. two 32 x 4 frabic tires and received credit for 
$34.60. 

Received for cash sales of tires, $315.50. 


Purchased from the Goodyear Tire Co., City, on account, $452.40. 


When the above transactions have been recorded in the journal as instructed, open ac- 


counts on a sheet of ledger paper with Cash (10), Purchases (8), 


Sales (12), Goodyear Tire 


Co. (6), Goodrich Tire Co. (6), Fisk Tire Co. (5), Central Grocery Co. (5), I. W. Walker (5), 


W. L. Watson (5), 
in parenthesis; 


David Jordan (5), allowing for each account the number of lines indicated 
post the transactions, and prove the posting by a Trial Balance. 


2 *The object of this exercise is to develop accounts with Cash, Purchases and Sales, and to give practice in 
journalizing, posting and the preparation of a Trial Balance. 


tThe object of this exercise is ta develop accounts with Cash, Purchases, Sales, Customers and Creditors, 
and to provide additional practice in journalizing, posting and preparing Trial Balances. 
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No. 3, Recording Transactions in the Journal and Posting* 


Record on journal paper the following transactions performed during the month of July 
by E. H. Weatherby, a retail grocer: 


July tr. 


E. H. Weatherby invested $1,500.00 in the retail grocery business. 

Bought from Woodward Bros., Morgantown, on account, merchandise, $127.60. 

Bought from Winters & Gay, Batesville, on thirty days’ time, merchandise, $204.05. 

Paid $20.00 cash for city and state license. 

Sold J. A. Taylor, 22 Poplar St., on account, 25 lbs. roasted coffee at 33c; 50 lbs. 
granulated sugar at 7c; 60 lbs. bacon at 23c. 

Bought from Chafin & Jones, City, for cash, merchandise, $242.00. 

Received $22.50 for sundry cash sales to date. 

Paid Woodward Bros. $127.60 in full of account. 

Sold the Colonial Hotel, Washington Ave., on account, 5 bbls. Blue Ribbon tlour 
at $9.10; 3bbls. White Rose tour at $9.75; 90 lbs. granulated sugar at 7c. 

Received $15.00 from J. A. Taylor to apply on account. 

Bought from Winters & Gay, Batesville, on thirty days’ time, merchandise, $209.58. 

Received $40.00 from the Colonial Hotel in part payment for merchandise sold 
on the 8th. 

Paid Winters & Gay $100.00 to apply on merchandise purchased on the 3d. 

Sold M. J. Sanders, 227 Beech St., on account, 5 bbls. White Rose tlour at $9.75; 
10 hams, 191 lbs., at 26c. 

Bought from Woodward Bros., Morgantown, on account, merchandise, $216.37. 

Sold the Colonial Hotel, Washington Ave., on account, 7 doz. cans peaches at 
$1.75 per doz.; 2,000 lbs. bran at $16.25 per 1,000 lbs. 

Bought from the Perfection Creamery, Rosedale, on twenty days’ time, merchandise, 
$34.45. 

Received $30.00 from M. J. Sanders to apply on account. 

Bought from Chafin & Jones, City, for cash, merchandise, $116.60. 

Sold W. W. Johnston, 1221 Elm St., on account, 2,000 Ibs. bran at $16.25 per 1,000 
Ibs.; 200 Ibs. lard at 22c; 3 doz. cans peaches at $1.60 per doz. 

Paid Winters & Gay $104.05, balance due on merchandise purchased on the 3d. 

Received $52.50 for sundry cash sales to date. 

Sold W. W. Johnston, 1221 Elm St., on account, 100 lbs. granulated sugar at 7c; 
10 bbls. White Rose tlour at $9.75. 

— from the Perfection Creamery, Rosedale, on twenty days’ time, merchandise 

167.55. 

Received $50.00 from the Colonial Hotel in full for balance due on merchandise 
sold them on the 8th, and on account of that sold on the 16th. 

Paid Winters & Gay $200.00 on account of merchandise purchased on the roth. 

Received $10.55 from J. A. Taylor in payment for balance due on merchandise 
sold him on the 5th. 

Sold L. S. Lynn, 915 Jefferson Ave., on account, 5 bbls. White Rose tour at $9.75; 
10 lbs. creamery butter at 42c. 

Received $40.00 from L. S. Lynn to apply on account. 

Paid Woodward Bros. $200.00 on account of merchandise purchased on the 15th. 

Paid bookkeeper’s salary, $60.00; rent, $50.00; telephone service, $10.00. 


When the above transactions have been recorded in the journal as instructed, open ac- 
counts in the ledger with E. H. Weatherby, Capital (5), Cash (13), Purchases (12), Sales (13), 
Expense (6), J. A. Taylor (6), Colonial Hotel (8), M. J. Sanders (5), W. W. Johnston (6), 
L. S. Lynn (5), Woodward Bros. (6), Winters & Gay (8), Perfection Creamery (6), allowing 
for each account the number of lines indicated in parenthesis; post the transactions, and prove 
the posting by a Trial Balance. 


*The object of this exercise is to provide additional practice in journalizing and to develop accounts with the 
Proprietor, Cash, Purchases, Sales, Expense, Customers and Creditors. 














Our plan is to include a number of exercises in elementary and advanced 
bookkeeping and accounting in each number of ‘‘The Balance Sheet,’’ for 
we believe that teachers find these exercises valuable for use as supplementary 
work, tests and examinations. 

Teachers are invited to submit exercises and problems for publication. 
It is a good plan to also include solutions to the exercises and problems which 


you submit. We get many requests for solutions and are always glad to furnish 
them when possible. Address 


THE BALANCE SHEET 
309 W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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COMMERCIAL DIPLOMA EXAMINATION* 


Note—Time, 4 hrs. Maximum, 100 marks; Minimum, 67 Marks. Use current month. 


1. The following Trial Balance was taken from the books of The Milton Milling Co., 
Limited, May 31, 1921. 


III 6.5. 5 504764 0a ak 30's ies ad aan $ 75,000.00 
I OT TE Oe Py A $ 75,000.00 50,000.00 
PET ee ere 20,010.50 
RM GUNG TIO, 5 occ sence cwrawsecas 30,475.25 
Se reer eee 15,000.00 
Ty Ih Saat c se waa awed eines 16,410.90 
POND SNIINE, ica < 2 iss soe seas secaed cas 23,842.28 
eee ON MMO, DEGY 3%, "20... oc. scescess 19,465.35 
I 55) 55 6 6 55 5s sine clam hoe 18,436.85 
pe a a 21,416.72 
ob celina binwedle Cebietls 546.10 
EN eer ee ser 9,771.00 
RE Ree a ey eer 2 een 52,715.40 
DN Gi As lus dkitind HA. +44 niemee vesn akan 109,482.15 
recounts On PuUrchaees...... 0.0.05 sec ccceess 250.65 
IE I TI os os dua wien’ oo se cee e pues 175.15 
RN I, NN i 5 aca bitin woh anil wie Alaa 245.55 
Salaries and Office Expenses.................. 2,486.25 
CR tosh ohne cas cauidwews hs eceene’s 1,242.95 
oe ET eee ree ret ee 25,000.60 
SSE tic ler hats ic vipsdyanouib-d- asthenia weneeabatanerd 850.00 
I NN gd 1s ola hiss: oiqiarasra-miew a pieiele 8,550.00 
CE I ii 6 sitio recline 0g aS. nies sbi etal 185.28 
SEES APT er rene Poe 66.48 
SN 6 oad e's'g Sica vo bao 5 3 Brees 3,150.90 
ON EE a ee ee ee 45.65 
og a ee es nee 150.00 





$289,985.98 $289,985.98 








Stock on hand, May 31, 1921, is valued at $20,816.20; Fuel on hand, $25.55; Insurance 
unexpired, $150. Provide for a possible loss of 3% on Accounts Receivable and Bills Receiv- 
able, and 744% depreciation on Plant and Machinery. 

(a) Make proper journal entries for the adjustments. 

(b) Prepare Trading account, Profit and Loss account, and Balance ‘Sheet. Show the 

account form of the Balance Sheet and classify your Assets and Liabilities. 

(c) Show proper journal entries to close the Trading and Profit and Loss accounts. 

2. Rulea form of purchase book suitable for a business having four departments, namely, 
Dress Goods, Millinery, Mantles, and Furs. Enter therein the following purchases: 

May 3. From Robert Darling & Co., an invoice of $846.75, terms 2/10, n/30, of which 

$214.35 is for Dress Goods and the balance for Mantles. 

10. From Sellers-Gough Co., an invoice of $642.40, terms 1/10, n/30, of which $274.80 
is for Millinery and the balance for Furs. 

16. From J. Macdonald & Co., an invoice of $731.85, terms 1/10, n/30, of which 
$242.60 is for Dress Goods, $306.45 is for Millinery, and the balance for Mantles. 

27. From W. Dineen & Co., an invoice of $931.60, terms 2/10, n/30, of which $262.70 
is for Millinery, $346.85 is for Mantles, and the balance for Furs. 

Close the purchases book on May 31 and show postings to ledger and Trial Balance. 

3. You are placed in charge of the supplies of a Lumber Company for their camps. As 
keeper of stores, show how you would keep stock of the quantity or number and laid down 
cost of each commodity in your care, so that you could tell at a glance what stock you had 
= ae. Use Axes, Saws, Bacon, Flour, Sugar, Jam, and Dried Apples as commodities 

ndled. 


*This test is reproduced from the examination given students in all the schools comprising the Business Edu- 
cators’ Association of Canada. This is an association made up of about fifteen of the leading schools of Canada 
scattered from Halifax on the Atlantic to Vancouver on the Pacific. The requirements for membership in the 
association are such that a school must be of a certain standard, must be in operation for a certain length of time, 
must guarantee to send up for examination a certain number of students each year, and its standards must be 
sufficiently high to meet with the approval of the association. : 

A Board of Examiners is appointed by the association once a year, Each examiner prepares the test for a 
certain subject and this is forwarded to the Registrar. The Registrar then has the questions printed and supplies 
a sufficient: number to each school. They are mailed out in sealed envelopes and not even the principal of the 
school is allowed to open the package until the hour set for the examination. 

he above test was furnished us through the courtesy of R. E. Clemens, Principal of the Hamilton Business 
College, Hamilton, Canada. 
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Cc. P. A. PROBLEM 


The Michigan Manufacturing Company was incorporated under the laws of the State 
of Michigan, February 1, 1921, with a capital stock of $10,000,000.00, consisting of $4,500,- 
000.00 (45,000 shares of $100.00 each) preferred 7% non-cumulative stock, and $5,500,000.00 
(55,000 shares of $100.00 each) of common stock. On the same date $2,000.00 of the common 
stock was subscribed for at par as follows: 


teh hake wan deine bate eden ees oes hoses 2 shares $200 
NS CRA rhe t ca 8 din Wenig hie ee D 4shares 400 
gah vais ve oes SON cas oe Nen ds baeceveaees 4shares 400 
ois cic Sb hvhs us daceo ess k's an SPLAT ere: 3 shares 300 
Re Ne bie cn iia wh Lone saws Kewaaiee 7 shares. 700 


On February 4, 1921, these subscribers paid into the company the amount of their sub- 
scriptions, and stock was issued to them. February 15, the balance of the authorized capital 
stock of the company, both preferred and common, was issued by resolution of the board of 
directors to A. A. Keiser, for and in consideration of $750,000.00 in cash and twelve (12) 
manufacturing plants. An inventory of the property purchased, made by authorized rep- 
resentatives of the company, resulted in the following appraised valuations on the various 
plants and the stocks on hand: 























Factory Material and | Merchandise | Real Buildings Machinery 
Supplies | Estate 
ee $430,000 $95,000 | $195,000 $20,000 $98,000 
GeO ree 211,000 44,000 130,000 10,000 84,000 
EE ey 495,000 38,500 | 475,000 11,000 62,000 
eee s. 304,000 15,000 | 924,000 13,000 48,000 
Detcsecheaced 171,000 32,750 | 184,000 14,500 89,000 
ee re 86,500 81,000 | 60,000 17,750 26,000 
G 47,250 44,000 | 30,000 32,500 34,000 
H 98,000 35,750 20,000 14,600 62,000 
Denied ones 101,250 11,000 | 10,000 17,200 11,000 
xe Ae bier cise we 37,000 13,000 | 11,000 19,200 35,000 
eevikGawaek i 346,000 49,000 | 14,000 75,000 71,000 
_ SS Bat lay 121,000 67,000 | 37,000 34,750 44,000 
Totals.........|- $2,448,000 $526,000 | $2,090,000 $279,500 | $664,000 














Open the accounts of the company so that the result of the operation of each factory 
will be known at the end of the company’s fiscal year. The books of the company are not to 
show the appraised valuation placed on the real estate, buildings and machinery, by factories, 
but in one amount only; and it is desired that the account include any expenditure incurred 
by the company for good will, etc. 


Draft opening entries in journal form, covering: in full the above transactions. 


Note: This problem was taken from a recent C. P. A. examination in Michigan. It is 
an interesting problem and is not so difficult but that it may be used with advanced students. 
It will also prove an interesting test for teachers. We shall be glad to receive solutions to 
the problem and the best solution received will be published in an early issue. Solutions to 
a problem should be received not later than the roth of the month following date of pub- 
ication. 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


In the October number will be published a problem dealing with Consolidated 
Balance Sheets. The problem, which is a very interesting one, was submitted by 
Delf J. Gaines, Principal of the International Business College, Newport News, 
Va. With this problem there will be a discussion dealing with the preparation 
of Consolidated Statements. 
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THE TEACHING OF ORAL ENGLISH 





S. E. SULLIVAN* 


All teaching of English has been 
radically changed within the last 
twenty-five years. Formerly Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric and sometimes 
Literature were taught separately 
in secondary schools. Now they 
are combined in one period, the 
Grammar being minimized and the 
Composition writing and Literature 
being emphasized. The old Reading 
or Elocution, which was often as 
an accomplishment—something to be 
classed with vocal and instrumental 
music—is now replaced by - work 
broader in scope and more practical 
in aim, generally called Oral English. 

The changes that have taken place 
in the teaching of the spoken word 
are due largely to changed conditions. 
The average child today has fewer 
helps and more hindrances in work- 
ing for attainments in Spoken Eng- 
lish than the child of twenty-five 
years ago. What are some of these 
changes? One is that many pupils 
receive little or no help at home in 
improving their spoken English. Es- 
pecially in this time in our great 
cities, where a large percentage of 
pupils come from homes where Eng- 
lish is spoken brokenly, if at all, 
and English is to them practically 
a foreign language. Even in families 
where English is spoken, how few 
there are where children are corrected 
for errors in speech, or encouraged 
to speak in well-formed sentences 
instead of phrases and monosyllables! 

A generation ago the good, old- 
fashioned diversion of reading aloud 
in the family circle did much to 
cultivate the ear and improve the 
speech of the young. Now, old and 
young seize books, magazines and 
papers and devour them in solitude. 
The preponderance of slang in 
modern speech is another factor with 
detrimental influence upon the speech 
of the rising generation. We often 
deplore the effect of street-talk upon 
children and try to counteract it, 
but some of our modern novels and 
plays should share the blame. Even 
some of our best authors utilize slang 


in drama and fiction as a chief element 
of humor. Moving pictures—the 
popular entertainment of the 
masses—have a pernicious influence 
upon spoken English, because they 
take away one incentive for learning 
English and train the vision instead 
of training the ear. 

The demand for the practical in 
education cannot be disregarded. 
The majority of pupils never finish 
a high school course. They must 
become wage-earners at an early age, 
and consequently desire the most. 
practical work in all subjects, Oral 
English included. They know that 
an applicant for a position is judged 
by his speech, and that salesmen, 
solicitors and many other business 
people are more successful if they can 
talk well. They are justified, then, 
in expecting courses in Oral English, 
to give them some preparation to 
cope with others in actual business. 

When we consider these conditions, 
we are convinced that the teacher 
of the spoken word today has a very 
different task from that of the 
teacher of twenty-five years ago. 
Some lines of work that have proved 
helpful and inspiring in the past can 
be and should be continued, but it 
is apparent that special effort should 
be made to adjust the work to the 
needs of the pupils. 

When English is practically a 
foreign language to pupils, all devices 
should be employed to help them 
master English sounds. There is 
so much faulty enunciation, even 
among pupils from American fam- 
ilies, that considerable effort should 
be made to help those whose utter- 
ances are marred by rigid lips, 
closed teeth, nasality, lisping, wrong 
focus of tone and other restrictions. 

To offset the influence of silent 
reading, the influence of moving 
pictures and any other conditions 
which tend to make an eye-minded 
instead of an ear-minded generation, 
careful training of the ear should 
accompany work in voice culture, 
for having a ‘‘good ear’’ is as essential 


 *With Bryant & Stratton Business College, Providence, R. I. 
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to an ideal in spoken English as it 


is in music. The monotonous voices 
of the deaf who have learned to 
speak contrasted with the well-mod- 
ulated voices of many speakers and 
actors is evidence that the conception 
of sound held in the mind is mani- 
fested in the voice. 


To meet the influence of slang and 
poverty of speech, there should be 
stimulating study of words. It is 
self-evident that a limited knowledge 
of words handicaps one in school, in 
social relations and in_ business. 
Knowing this, pupils are generally 
interested in keeping note-books or 
following any advice which will assist 
them in enlarging their vocabularies. 

Preparation for business is a great 
incentive to many pupils. When 
pupils have a fair mastery of English 
sounds and some command of expres- 
sion, they are ready for simple exer- 
cises in oral composition. Let them 
understand from the outset that 
simply talking is not enough, for 
there is much talking -that takes 
much talking and leads nowhere. 
There are right and wrong ways of 
procedure even in telling stories. 
In business, a tactful man changes 
his method in order that he may 
appeal to a certain individual and 
bring about a desired result. He 
may have occasion to pacify a dis- 
gruntled customer, to give direction 
to a foreman for conducting a phase 
of the business, to convince an 
inquirer of the superiority of a line 
of goods, or persuade a deliberating 
buyer to place an order. Each case 
requires a distinct method, and a dis- 
regard of method, consciously or 
unconsciously, would accomplish 
nothing. These same methods can 
be applied to oral composition. If 
pupils are given topics within their 
experience for this work, they will 
feel that they are doing something 
really worth while, and will be the 
better equipped for business. 

To help pupils improve their spok- 
en English and to impress them with 
a high standard by which to gauge 
their own progress, is a task so 





tremendous that all teachers, what- 
ever their specialties may be, are 
urged to share the _ responsibility, 
To help preserve a high s‘andard of 
spoken English is surely an enterprise 
worthy of the hearty cooperation of 
all teachers. If criticisms of speech 
come only from the teacher of Oral 
English, pupils will soon have the 
idea that the teacher of Oral English 
is a “crank” and that as no other 
teachers say anything about habits 
of speech, it cannot be a matter of 
much importance. But if all teachers 
cooperate in the work, pupils will 
feel that misusing English is repre- 
hensible, that English is the language 
of the people of our great country, 
and that the language, like the coun- 
try, should be respected 

Since Oral English plays such an 
important role in the conduct of 
every-day business, it becomes in- 
cumbent upon the up-to-date business 
college to foster its greater existence 
and growth to the extent of allotting 
to its pupils as much time as possible 
for its better understanding and 
practical application. In a majority 
of our business colleges, the time 
allotted for English work is entirely 
inadequate to meet the demands of 
the average business house. To 
construct a sentence in accordance 
with the rules of grammar seems to 
be the goal in most commercial 
schools for a successful completion 
of English. This piecework of pro- 
nouns and patchwork of participles 
is necessary, but it is not Oral Eng- 
lish. The purpose of Oral English 
is not to develop specialists in the 
Parts of Speech, but to train pupils 
not simply to talk, but to say some- 
thing definite, correctly and concisely. 

To accomplish this, the school 
should first of all offer a thorough 
course in the essentials of business 
English and secondly a course in 
oral application of these essentials. 
To insure practical results, the 
student should make oral application 
to his teacher for a position, offer 
to sell him securities, insurance, 


automobiles, etc., speak of the manu- 
(Concluded on page 24) 
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ACCOUNTING TERMINOLOGY 


(Continued from May number.) 


Capital. This term as used in 
accounting is employed to express 
the sum of the net assets, or the sum 
which remains after deducting the 
total liabilities from the total assets 
of a business or undertaking. 


Closing Entries. Entries made 
upon the books of account at the end 


of a fiscal period for the purpose of 


closing the nominal accounts. 


Consignment Accounts. Those 
accounts which cover the consign- 
ment of goods to an agent or consi- 
gnee. 


Consolidated Balance Sheet. A 
Balance Sheet which exhibits the 
combined financial condition of a 
number of business organizations. 


Construction Account. An ac- 
count employed to show the cost 
of construction of a piece of property. 
It is usually made to contain all items, 
such as material, labor, expense, 
entering in the work; in some cases 
interest on borrowed money is charged 
against this account and even the 
discount on the sale of bonds issued 
for the work. 


Contingent Fund. Money set 
aside to be drawn upon only in case 
of certain emergencies. 


Contingent Liability. An amount 
which may become due _ usually 
through the default or action of a 
third party. 


Controlling Account. An ac- 
count kept in the general ledger 
which represents in one account the 
sum of all the transactions, and of 
all the balances of a group of accounts 
in a subsidiary ledger, or other such 
as a voucher payable record. 


Costs Incurred. All expendi- 
tures, whether paid in cash or not, 
for which a business has become 
liable. 


Current Assets. Those assets 


which can be readily converted into 
cash. 


Current Liabilities. Amounts 
owed subject to constant change, 
such as accounts payable to creditors, 
becoming due and payable in short 
periods. 

Any principal sum (usually in 
cash, sometimes in property) con- 
tributed to an undertaking by a 
partner or other individual for sup- 
plying the means to operate such 
undertaking. 

The value or amount any individual 
has invested in an_ undertaking. 

Any principal sum which is used 
or retained to produce income or 
profit. 


Capital Assets. Includes real es- 
tate, buildings, and other structures, 
equipment and other personal proper- 
ty of a more or less permanent 
character, and cash on hand speci- 
fically applicable to these assets. 


Capital Expenditures. All sums 
expended for addition to, or improve- 
ment of, properties. 


Capital Liabilities. Liabilities 
in the acquisition of capital assets. 

Capital Receipts. Cash received 
from stockholders in a corporation 
in payment of their subscriptions to 
the capital stock. 

Capital Stock. The amount of 
share capital (issued or authorized) 
of a company or corporation. 

Cash. Lawful money. ‘Usually 
understood to include cash items and 
such other instruments as are received 
by banks for deposits. 


Cash Disbursements. Cash 
payments made during a_ stated 
period regardless of the purpose of 
the payment. 

Cash Journal. A book of original 
entry in which both cash and non-cash 
entries are recorded. Columns are 
provided for cash receipts, cash pay- 
ments, and for accounts most fre- 
quently debited and credited. Sundry 


debit and credit columns are also 
provided. 
Cash Receipts. Cash _ received 


during a stated period regardless of 
the purpose for which received. 
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20th CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


GENERAL The principles of bookkeeping and accounting are developed 
PLAN through the discussion in the text, short exercises, and 
practice sets. The teacher may choose one of three methods 
of approach; that is, he can begin with a study of accounts, the recording 
of transactions in the journal only, or the recording of transactions in the 
purchases, sales and cash books. With this text, the subject may be pre. 
sented by the class plan, individual plan, or a combination of both. 


PRACTICE Teachers of bookkeeping are agreed that practice sets are 
SETS essential in order that the student may obtain a thorough | 

understanding of the principles. Some prefer a_ printed 
memorandum of the transactions, some prefer reproduced business papers 
to represent the transactions, and some prefer to complete the transactions 
through offices. Sets based upon either of these plans are available, hence 
the teacher may follow his preference. 


SPECIAL 
SETS 


In addition to the regular sets, there are also provided 
special sets which may be used for supplementary and 
review work. The Auto. Accessories, Single Entry and 
Commission sets consist of printed transactions and blank books in which 
to record the transactions. Our new Bank Accounting set may, if desired, 
be substituted for the Cost Accounting set; or, if preferred, it may be used 
for a special course following the regular course. 


The text is adapted to different length courses so that it is not necessary 
for the student to purchase a larger text than can be completed in the time 
devoted to the subject. We believe that this system is flexible enough to 
be adapted to existing conditions and to your ideas of a bookkeeping course 
and we shall be glad to submit samples for examination and for com 
parison with any other system. ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping’ is sold 
on its merits. 
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ers Transactions—Vouchers—Books of Original Entry—Accounts—Reports 
ons The transactions performed by the business are evidenced by the various vouchers, 


nce § From these vouchers the transactions are entered in the books of original entry or journals, 
each journal except the general journal providing a summary of transactions of like kind. 
The entries are posted from these journals, and from the accounts the reports are made. 
This is the accounting process which is followed in every business of every type which has 
an accounting system, although in some it is not so well developed as in others. 


ded 
nad Reports—Accounts—Books of Original Entry—Vouchers—Transactions 
ad McKinsey has followed the latter order in discussing and developing the principles 


of bookkeeping because in the main the nature of the information on the reports determines 
ich { the number and nature of the accounts; the information desired in the accounts determines 
ad largely the nature of the books of original entry, and in turn the information recorded in 
’ I the latter determines to a considerable degree the information which appears on the vouch- 
sel ers. The procedure followed was chosen because by this method in the study of each part 
of the accounting process the factors which determine its nature can be seen and under- 
stood. The course is published in two series as follows: 


Volume I—36 Chapters—Nos. 1-36 
SERIES A { Volume II—36 Chapters—Nos. 37-72 


any Each volume of this series is planned as a year’s work on a double period basis. 
ime Volume I—23 Chapters—Nos. 1-23 
1 to SERIES B ; Volume II—25 Chapters—Nos. 24-48 
- Volume III—24 Chapters—Nos. 1-24 


Each volume of this series is planned as a year’s work on a single period basis. 

mf A “manual” is available for teachers using these texts. The purpose of each chapter 
old § 8 outlined, teaching suggestions are offered, the important points to emphasize are indi- 
a there are general comments, the questions are answered, and the laboratory material 
is solved. 
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CURRENT NEWS 





G. E. Spohn is President of the 
“4C”’ College of Commerce, Madison, 


Wisconsin. The school is now lo- 
cated in its new home, costing 
$100,000, and said to be one of the 
finest commercial school buildings in 
America. The school was estab- 
lished in 1856. In an address at the 
dedication of the new home, Mr. 
Spohn said: ‘This is the night which 
I have planned and dreamed for for 
over eighteen years’. 


The assembly room, shown on the 
opposite page, is 200 feet square. A 
cafeteria is also conducted by the 
school. This seats 250 people and 
is the largest cafeteria in the city. 
More than 30,000 meals are served 
per month and diners are entertained 
by the ‘4C”’ three-piece orchestra. 
The cafeteria, in addition to provid- 
ing food for students at cost, affords 
employment for more than twenty 
students who work for their board. 





The ‘“4C” College of Commerce is 


but a living testimony of what a 
man with a definite purpose and a 


will to work can accomplish. 


In an 


article appearing in the July number 


of the 
Mr. Spohn says: 
impossible task soon loses its grip if 


“Golden Rule Magazine,” 


“The seemingly 


but only the power of will, with 


which we are all 


endowed, were 


given full sway to function as the 
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Creator 
world 
young women of creative energies, 


world, 


intended it should. The 
is seeking young men and 


those who see and are conscious of 
the fact that the progress of the 
though wonderful and ad- 
vanced as it may seem, is still at the 
foot-hills and that there are towering 
peaks all around us awaiting our 
ascent.” 


Seventh Annual Illinois Inter- 
scholastic Contest in Shorthand 
and Typewriting. This annual 
contest is held each year at the 
Illinois State Normal University. 
Forty-six high schools scattered over 
the state from Gurnee in the north 
to Cairo in the south, competed in 
the contest this year. Records in all 
events were broken. This year’s 
contestants from Fairbury and 
Bloomington continued the excellent 
work set by their predecessors of 
former years. Decatur made a s>len- 
did showing. 

Fairbury won the contest by ob- 
taining the greatest number of points, 
securing 40% points. For excellence 
in shorthand, a trophy cup was 
awarded the Decatur High School. 
In the mass typewriting tests, Fair- 
bury secured an average rating of 
49.7 words per minute. Blooming- 
ton was second with an average of 
46.9 words per minute. It is inter- 
esting to note that the Normal 
University High School made an 
average of 52.2 words per minute. 
However, this school was not offi- 
cially entered into the contest and was 
not awarded points. 
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In the individual contest in type- 
writing, Miss Hazel Morton of Fair- 
bury won with a rating of 80.2 words 
per minute. Miss Thelma Mohler 
also of Fairbury was second with a 
rating of 70 words per minute. 


In the shorthand contest, Miss 
Blanche Hilliard of Decatur won by 
writing a net speed of 99.75 words 
per minute. Katherine Wagoner 
also of Decatur was second with a 
net speed of 99.5 words per minute. 


Anna Martha 
Wilcox, a mem- 
ber of the 1921 
graduating class 
of the Central 
High School, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., 

- won the State 
Contest in bookkeeping held at Nor- 
man, Okla., on May 5, 1921. Miss 
Wilcox is an enthusiastic ‘‘20th Cen- 
tury’’ student and we predict a 
successful career for her. Her ambi- 
tion is to become a teacher of com- 
mercial subjects. A. E. Mushrush 
is the Director of the Department of 
Commerce and doubtless much of the 
credit for Miss Wilcox’ success is due 
to his unusual ability in organizing 
the work of the department as well 
as in teaching. 





Robert A. Grant of the Yeatman 
High School, St. Louis, Mo., and 
President of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation, announces 
a letter writing contest, open to any 
commercial student now attending 
any school in the United States or 
Canada. 


Simply submit a form letter, con- 
taining not more than 350 words, 
presenting facts and arguments that 
will induce commercial teachers to 
join the Federation and attend the 
St. Louis meeting. Place on the back 
of the letter submitted your name, 
home address, and the name and 
address of the school you are attend- 
ing. This should be followed with 
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the signature and address of one of 
your commercial teachers, which will 
indicate that you are eligible to 
enter the contest. 


As soon as completed, but not 
later than November 1, mail your 
letter to N. C. T. F. Contest Com- 
mittee, in care of Robert A. Grant, 
Odeon Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


The prizes are as follows: 


US 0 cnc kddw oo $25 
Second Prist........... 15 
. 4. ae 10 
Fourth Prize.......... 5 
Five next best, each... I 


To get the information needed, 
ask your teachers to tell you the 
advantages of membership in the 
Federation and how they will profit 
by attending the St. Louis conven- 
tion. Ask them to assist you in 
getting any further information need- 
ed. Pupils may also secure data 
from the files of magazines devoted 
to commercial education, from those 
who have attended the conventions, 
and from the general secretary. In- 
formation regarding the advantages 
of St. Louis as a convention city may 
be secured by writing to the Con- 
vention and Tourists’ Bureau, 
St. Louis, Mo. . 


The next annual meeting of the 
Federation will be held in St. Louis 
December 27-30, 1921. The officers 
of the Federation are planning to 
make their next convention the larg- 
est and most important in the history 
of the organization. John Alfred 
White of the Emerson High School, 
Gary, Ind., is secretary of the Fed- 
eration. 


Hazel M. 
Spaulding, _for- 
merly a commer- 
cial teacher in the 
Arthur Hill High 
School, Saginaw, 
Mich., is teaching 
commercial _sub- 
jects this year in the High School 
at Lawrenceville, III. 
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R. C. Smith, 
a Certified Public 
Accountant and 
formerly _ practic- 
ing in Erie, Pa., 
has accepted a pos- 
ition as teacher of 
bookkeeping and 
accounting in Stone’s Business Col- 
lege, New Haven, Conn. Mr. Smith 
is a graduate of the Actual Business 
College, Canton, Ohio, and also of the 
Zanerian College, Columbus, Ohio. 


L. C. Steele, formerly of the 
Bryant & Stratton Business College, 
Providence, R. I., is now head of the 
Bookkeeping Department of the 
Morse Business College, Hartford, 
Conn., where he will teach bookkeep- 
ing and accounting. A course in 
higher accounting has been intro- 
duced in this school this year. 


C. A. Bowes, who for several 
years has been with the Morse 
Business College, Hartford, Conn., 
is now in charge of the Bookkeeping 
Department of the Bryant & Stratton 
Business College, Manchester, N. H. 


R. W. Ballentine, who taught last 
year in the Albany Business College, 
Albany N. Y., is now a teacher in the 
Capital City Commercial College, 
Madison, Wis. 

K. Lucille Goodykoontz, who 
has been head of the Commercial 
Department of the Washington High 
School at Fergus Falls, Minn., is a 
new commercial teacher in the Jef- 





ferson High School, Los Angeles, 

Calif. She has a B. A. degree from 
lowa University. 

Lena Myers, 

who has __ibeen 


teaching commer- 
cial subjects in the 
High School at 
Paris, Ill., during 
the past vear, is 
now teaching com- 
mercial subjects in the High School 
at Effingham, Ill. She is a graduate 
of the Marion Normal College, 
Marion, Ind. 
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Myrick H. 
Sublette, who 
taught in the High 
School at Shelby- 





ville, Ind., last 
year, is a new 
teacher in the 
Commercial  De- 


High School 
Mr. Sublette was 
employed during the summer in the 
office of the Postmaster General at 
Washington, D.C. He is a graduate 
of the Indiana State Normal School 
at Terre Haute, Ind. 


partment of the 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


at 


H. W. Henry. formerly with the 
Actual Business College, Canton, 
Ohio, is now teaching in the Erie 
Business College, Erie, Pa. Mr. 
Henry is a graduate of the Marion 
Normal College, Marion, Ind. 


W. O. Winkler, who has been 
Dean of the School of Commerce at 
Valparaiso’ University for several 
years, is now in charge of the Business 
Department of The Business Insti- 
tute, Detroit, Mich. Mr. Wink’er 
is a graduate of the Indiana State 
Normal School with an M. A. degree. 
He is also a Certified Public Account- 
ant. J. G. Burridge, who taught 
commercial subjects in the Butte 
Business College, Butte, Mont., last 
year, is a new teacher in the Business 
Institute also. Mr. Burridge is a 
graduate of The Wisconsin Univer- 
sity with a Pd. B. degree. 


A. F. Reagan, formerly manager 
of the Walla Walla Business College, 
Walla Walla, Wash., has accepted a 
position with the Butte Business at 


Butte, Mont. 
Helen Ammer- 
man, who has 


been teaching com- 
mercial subjects in 
the State Normal- | 
Training School at 
Willimantic, 
Conn., during the 
past year, is now teaching advanced 
shorthand and typewriting in the 
High School at New Bedford, Mass. 
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Frederic H. 
Peckham, who 
\ taught in the 
} School of Com- 
| merce at Ohio Uni- 
versity last year, 
is now with Par- 
, sons Business Col- 
lege at Kalamazoo, Mich. Mr. 
Peckham is a graduate of Bates 
College with a B. A. degree. 





H. M. Munford, formerly prin- 
cipal of the Advanced Shorthand 
Department in the Gregg School, 
Chicago, Ill., has been engaged as 
head of the Shorthand Department 
in the Beckley College, Harrisburg, 
ra. 


Alfred H. Quinette, who has 
been teaching the commercial subjects 
in the Norwin Union High School, 
Irwin, Pa., for the past four years, 
is now teaching in the South High 
School at Youngstown, Ohio. 


Rex Westen, 
who taught in the 
High School at 
Champaign, _IIl., 
two years ago, is 
now in charge of 
the School of Com- 
merce at Wilming- 
ton College, Wilmington, Ohio. Mr. 
Weston has been engaged in the 
cooperage business with his father 
during the past year. He is a gradu- 
ate of Albion College, Albion, Mich., 
with a B. C. S. degree. 


Paul P. Yoder, formerly a com- 
mercial teacher in the High School 
at Havana, IIll., is in charge of the 
Commercial Department in the High 
School at Champaign, IIl., this year. 
He is a graduate of the Manchester 
College with a B. A. degree. 


R. R. McClurg, 
last year with the 
Western Illinois 
State Normal 
School at Macomb, 
is a new teacher 
in the’ Manual 
Training High 
School at Indianapolis, Ind., this year. 
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L. Tjossem, 
who taught for 
several years in the 
East High School, 
Minneapolis, 
Minn., but who 
has been engaged 
in farming during , 
the past year, has decided to return 
to the school room and is a new 
teacher in the Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The New York State Teachers 
Association will hold its annual 
meeting in Buffalo Tuesday and 
Wednesday preceding Thanksgiving. 
H. I. Good is Chairman of the com- 
mercial section. 


N. J. Hoffman, 
formerly with Bue- 
na Vista College, 
Storm Lake, Iowa, 
has accepted a po- 
sition in the School 
of Commerce of 
Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





Mr. 
is a graduate of the Wisconsin Uni- 
versity with a B. A. degree. 

The National Association of Cost 
Accountants will hold their Second 


Hcffman 


International Cost Conference in 
Cleveland, Ohio, September 14, 15, 
and 16. The English Institute of 
Cost and Works Accountants are 
sending representatives to attend the 
meetings. The English representa- 
tives are planning to spend some 
weeks in this country and will make 
a detailed report to the English Insti- 
tute based upon their observations 
here. Copies of the program may be 
obtained from the National Offices of 
the Association, 130 West 42d St., 
New York City. 

_ John E. Nobis, 
who has __sbeen 
teaching in the 
Helena Business 
College, Helena, 
Mont., is now 
teaching in the 
Mechanic Arts 
High School, St. Paul, Minn. He is 
a graduate of Christian Brothers 
College, St. Louis, Mo. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


PARTNERSHIP. LOSSES 


The C. P. A. problem appearing in the 
January, 1921, issue of ‘‘The Balance Sheet”’ 
raised a particularly interesting question as 
to the proper apportionment of partnership 
losses. One partner was to receive one-half 
of the profits and the other two were to have 
one-fourth each. There was no agreement as 
to sharing losses and the firm suffered a loss. 
One would be inclined to apportion the losses 
in the same proportion as the profits, but 
the weight of judicial opinion seems contra. 

Profits and losses are shared equally in 
the absence of an agreement to the contrary. 
There was an agreement as to profits, but 
none as to losses. Therefore, the losses 
should be shared equally in the problem 
according to the following cases: 


Hasbrouck v. Childs, 3 Bosw. (N. Y.) 105 
(1858). Two partners contributed equal 
capital; one to receive 34 profit and the 
other, 44. No provision for losses. There 
was a loss. Held that by a just construction 
of such agreement any losses should be born 
by the partners equally. 


Whitcomb v. 
(1875). 
the profits were to be shared equally. 
that the losses must be shared equally. 


Buie v. Kennedy, 164 N. C. 290 (1913). 
Two partners contributed equally to the 
capital and agreed to share profits in the 
proportion 34 and 4%. One-half of the capi- 
tal was lost. J. Walker: ‘‘The question is, 
whether the amount of the reduction in the 
value of the capital contributed by the 
partners should be deducted from the gross 
returns. The partnership, as an entity dis- 
tinct from its individual members, becomes 
indebted to them for the capital they advance, 
and upon a settlement this debt should be 
paid just as any other liability of the firm, 
except that it is subordinate to the prior 
claims of creditors.’’ Quotation from George 
on Partnership, p. 116. ‘‘Where the business 
has resulted in a loss impairing the capital, 
such loss is prima facie to be equally born, 
notwithstanding the fact that the capital 
was unequally contributed.” He cites 
Whitcomb v. Converse ubi supra as being in 
accord. He quotes 2 Bates on Partnership, 
sec. 813. ‘“‘If there are no profits, and the 
capital has been impaired or wholly lost, in 
dividing losses the deficit must be repaid 
like any other loss, for impairment of capital 
is a loss the same as any other and not to 
be merely reimbursed out of profits. That 
the capital has been contributed unequally 
and the losses are to be equal makes no 
difference, or if the capital has been wholly 
paid by one partner, the other contributing 
services and skill, the latter who has lost his 
time owes to the former the same proportion 
of a loss of capital that he would be charge- 


Converse, 119 Mass. 38 
The investments were unequal and 
Held 
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able with had the losses not reached the 
capital, but had simply diminished the 
profits.” He cites Hasbrouck v. Childs ubi 
supra as being in accord. Held: “The 
agreement was to divide net profits, and not 
any part of the capital.’’ Therefore, the loss 
was to be deducted from the gross returns 
and as the gross returns were insufficient, 
theri equally from the partners’ capital 


accounts. 
DAVID HAMBLEN, LL. B. 
Ashland, Mass., High School. 


Mr. Hamblen’s comments should 
prove of interest to every teacher of book- 
keeping and commercial law. The 
editor will be glad to hear from other 
teachers with an expression of opinion 
on this subject. 


SPELLING TEST 


Please keep my name on your mailing list 
so that I may continue to receive ‘‘The Bal- 
ance Sheet,’’ as I do not wish to miss a single 
issue. 

I enclose a list of test words which you 
may be able to use. 

5S. &. (at, 
Lockyear’s Business College, 
Evansville, Ind. 

The list of words referred to above fol- 
low. This should prove valuable for re- 
view work or tests. 


business cedar 
celery governor 
militia Wednesday 
lettuce druggist 
cipher alcohol 
disappoint promissory 
calendar column 
sandwich lose 
cylinder cushion 
remittance occupation 
scissors valuable 
bilious irrigate 
raisin scythe 
benefited quotient 
nickel sulphur 
prairie ceiling 
opportunity latitude 
niece separate 
exaggerate receive 
decimal tuition 
balance furnace 
forfeit miscellaneous 
complexion grammar 
holiday hyphen 
welfare preparation 
busy siege 
correspond biscuit 
victuals measles 
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accuracy arrived 
recommend gauge 
attorney abscess 
necessary proceeds 
bureau asylum 
aisle cellar 
source legible 
prejudice until 
villain annual 
excel sure 
quantity aqueduct 
criticise parallel 
summary autumn 
appoint pigeon 
cistern channel 
pamphlet currency 
specimen purchase 
cancel occasion 
bouquet radish 
accommodate umbrella 
chattel onion 
bicycle supersede 





S. C. C. T. A. 


Having received your ‘‘Balance Sheet’’ for 
quite a long time and knowing your attitude 
toward Commercial Education in general, I 
am enclosing copies of the Constitution, Res- 
olutions and Circular Letter of the S. C. C. 
T. A. which are self-explanatory. 


I have read the Balance Sheet method of 
teaching bookkeeping advanced by Maud S. 
Huskins in the March issue and intend to 
give it a trial this semester. 


WALTER E. HIND, Com’! Instr., 
Oxnard Union High School, 
Oxnard, Calif. 


CONSTITUTION 
of 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA COMMER- 
CIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Section 1. NAME: This organization 
shall be known as the Southern California 
Commercial Teachers’ Association. 


Section. 2. PURPOSE: Its _ purpose 
shall be to afford opportunity for interchange 
of opinion.upon subjects of special interest to 
commercial teachers and to promote the 
advancement of commercial education. 


Section 3. CONDITION OF MEM- 
BERSHIP: Any public school teacher in- 
erested in commercial education may 
become an active member by paying the 
annual dues of $1.00. Any other person 
may become an associate member, without 
right to vote or hold office, by payment of 
the annual dues of $1.00. 


Section 4. OFFICERS: The officers of 
this association shall be a president, a vice- 
president, a secretary, a treasurer (all of 
whom are to be elected at the annual meet- 
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ing), and the elected chairmen of Imperial, 
Los Angeles, Orange, Riverside, Santa Bar- 
bara, San Bernardino, San Diego, and 
Ventura counties, to be elected as outlined 
in Section 5. 

Section 5. COUNTY ORGANI. 
ZATION: The basis of organization shall 
be the unit system, each unit to comprise one 
county. The. chairman of each county unit 
shall be a member of the executive com- 
mittee and shall have charge of the work 
in his county. Each county unit shall elect 
its local chairman, secretary, and treasurer 
previous to the annual meeting of the as- 
sociation. It shall be the duty of the treas- 
urer of the local unit to collect the associa- 
tion dues of $1.00 and forward same to the 
treasurer of the association on or before the 
annual meeting. This constitution shall be 
the constitution of each unit, but each unit 
may adopt its own by-laws which must not 
contlict with this constitution. These by- 
laws shall be submitted by the secretary to 
the executive committee and shall take effect 
upon approval of the executive committee. 
The secretary shall send the names of mem- 
bers of his county unit and of all other 
commercial teachers in his county to the 
secretary of the association as early each 
fall as he is able to obtain them, at any rate 
not later than thirty days before the annual 
meeting. 

Section 6. TERM OF OFFICE: The 
term of office of each officer shall be from 
January first to December thirty-first, in- 
clusive, of each year. 


Section 7. TIME OF MEETING: The 
regular meetings of this association shall be 
three in number and shall occur as near as 
possible to the third Saturday in April and 
October, the exact date to be determined 
by vote of the association of the executive 
committee, and Thursday noon of institute 
week. 

Section 8. THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE: The executive committee shall 
consist of the officers named in Section 4, 
together with the retiring president. It 
shall have charge of the preparation of the 
programs for the regular meetings, in ad- 
dition to the usual duties of an executive 
committee. A quorum of the executive 
committee shall consist of five members. The 
executive meeting shall be three in number 
each year and shall meet with the local units 
in rotation, preceding or following the meeting 
of those units. The annual meeting shall 
be held each year in the same place as the 
institute. the place of the other two to be 
chosen by vote of the association at the 
previous meeting. Additional executive 
committee meetings may be held on the call 
of the president, or on written petition 
signed by fifteen members, not more than 
five of whom are from the same local unit, 
or on a petition signed by three members 
of the executive committee. These addi 
tional meetings shall be held in Los Angeles. 
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Section 9. FUNDS: (a) The treasurer 
of the association shall deposit the funds in 
a bank in the name of the association. (b) 
The funds of the association shall be dis- 
bursed by the treasurer of the association 
at such times and for such purposes as direct- 
ed by a majority vote of the Executive 
Committee and evidenced by written order 
upon the treasurer signed by the president 
and secretary. (c) The president shall 
appoint a committee of three to audit the 
accounts of the association and make a 
written report to the association at its 
annual meeting. 


Section 10. MANNER OF AMMEND- 
MENT: This constitution may be amended 
at any regular meeting by two-thirds vote 
of the members present, provided such 
amendment be submitted in writing to the 
presiding officer and read on the day of the 
meeting. 


Section 11. Robert's Rules of Order 
shall be the guide in matters of legislative 
procedure not covered by this constitution. 


TWO DOLLARS’ WORTH 


I am enclosing the little card which was 
in my last “Balance Sheet” and which I 
have filled out. I certainly do want to get 
that ‘‘Balance Sheet’ regularly for I think 
a great deal of it, and best of all, each num- 
ber gets better. I am certainly glad that 
you are going to publish this little helpful 
journal every month beginning with Septem- 
ber. I have thought for a long time that 
this would just strike at the heart of the 
teacher of bookkeeping. You certainly 
deserve much credit for your efforts in this 
line. By all means keep my name on your 
mailing list. The last number is worth $2.00 


to me. 
L. D. THOMAS, 
Douglas Business College, 
McKeesport, Pa. 


Mr. Thomas formerly owned the De 
Soto Business College, De Soto, Missouri. 
He returned the card referred to above 
requesting that his address be changed 
so that ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’ would 
reach him at his new address. Readers 
of ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’ should always 
advise us promptly of changes in address 
otherwise ‘“The Balance Sheet’’ will con- 
tinue to be mailed to your old address 
and may not reach you. Doubtless many 
copies of this issue will be addressed to 
teachers at their last year’s school ad- 
dress, but who have since changed pos- 
itions and failed to advise us of the 
change. If you discover ‘“The Balance 
Sheet”’ is being addressed to a teacher 
no longer connected with your school, 
please write us giving the present school 
address of the teacher. 
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TESTS FOR COMMERCIAL WORK 


Several times we had intended thanking 
you for sending ‘The Balance Sheet.” 
Every time it came it was read with the 
most intense interest, besides it was used to 
great advantage in the. class work, as it 
contained so many tests. If there is any 
expense attached to its receipt, please let 


us know. 
SISTERS OF HOLY CROSS, 
Sacred Heart Academy, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


‘“‘The Balance Sheet’’ is issued as a 
service proposition and will be mailed 
without charge to teachers of com- 
mercial subjects or school officials 
interested in commercial education. 
It does not matter what commercial 
subjects you may be teaching, if you 
find ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’ interesting 
and can make use of any of the material 
it contains, we want to mail it to you. 

We are glad to note from the above 
letter that the tests contained in ‘“The 
Balance Sheet’’ were used to advantage. 
We would like an expression of opinion 
from teachers in general as to whether 
or not more tests should be printed in 
each issue. In other words, shall we 
increase the number of tests and de- 
crease the number of articles or vice 
versa? 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Whenever ‘‘The Balance Sheet” comes to 
me, I feel more encouraged, as a consequence, 
than any other publication I have had the 
pleasure of receiving. The work “The 
Balance Sheet” is doing is well worth the 
trouble taken in publishing the book. 

Nevertheless, I for one believe that in 
view of the many helps that I have gotten 
from the publication, a small tax should be 
placed upon the readers of the publication. 
This to help the expense of mailing, etc. 

Do you not think it would be a good 
idea to have a little questionnaire and have 
the teachers answer this questionnaire? 
You have no idea how this would naturally 
help, and it may be that some teacher would 
like to ask questions. With your permission 
I will submit a questionnaire. 

FIRST: What in your estimation is the 
most essential factor in a bookkeeping course 
other than bookkeeping? 

SECOND: What methods would you 
suggest to teach a student you thought 
lacked the ability to grasp the subject? 

THIRD: Could you suggest at least 
three methods, whereby efficiency in book- 
keeping course could be obtained? 

FOURTH: How do you stimulate a 
student to greater efforts? 

L. S. AUGUSTIN, 
Augustin Business College, 
New Orleans, La. 
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When we first began publishing ‘“The 
Balance Sheet,’’ we included a section 
devoted to questions and answers. It 
seemed, however, teachers did not take 
much interest in this section and it 
was later discontinued. If it is the 
consensus of opinion among teachers 
that we ought to maintain a department 
along the line suggested by Mr. Aug- 
ustin, we shall be glad to do so. The 
editor will appreciate comments on this 
matter. ; 

We shall also be pleased to receive 
answers to the above questions and the 
best letter received in answer to these 
— will be published in an early 

ue. 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 


Permit me to state how well pleased I 
was with the results obtained from placing 
a small ad. in the March number of “The 
Balance Sheet.” I feel that there are but 
few House Organs or magazines devoted to 
commercial education, that have the pulling 
power in the way of securing replies to 
advertisements as that possessed by “The 
Balance Sheet.” 

Although I received eighteen or twenty 
direct answers to my advertisement, many 
of them offering a real opportunity along 
the line I had in mind, I have finally de- 
cided to remain in my present position as 
assistant principal of Brown’s Kankakee 
Business College. 

I wish to thank you for the interest and 
courtesies you have shown me, and I assure 
you that I shall always be glad to speak a 
good word for your most excellent organi- 
zation. A. R. BEARD. 

No paid advertising is accepted for 
publication in ‘‘The Balance Sheet.”’ 
The classified ads. appearing herein 
were inserted free of charge. 








PRINCIPALS READ IT, TOO 


I have just received a copy of “‘The Bal- 
ance Sheet’’ and I should like to express my 
appreciation to you for placing me on your 
mailing list of those who receive this splendid 
publication. I find it of great value not only 
to commercial teachers but also to principals 
and superintendents who have only too few 
means of keeping in close touch with the new- 
est advances in the commercial teaching field. 

This field is for the most part not culti- 
vated to the limit of ts marvelous possibili- 
ties. I find that the iusual presentation of 
business courses consists chietly of routine 
recitation and class work. But “The Bal- 
ance Sheet”’ vitalizes the work to the extent 
of making it intensely compelling and fas- 
cinating. 

I hope that I may come into possession of 
subsequent numbers of this excellent period- 


ical. 
G. H. CLEMENSON, 
Principal of High School, 
Barnesboro, Pa. 


It is our aim to make ‘The Balance 
Sheet”’ a valuable publication to anyone 
interested in commercial education, 
whether officials or teachers. Those 
desiring to secure a copy of the last issue 
(May, 1921) may do so by addressing the 
publishers as we still have a supply of 
that issue in stock. Issues previous 
to that number are out of stock and can 
no longer be furnished. 








THE TEACHING OF 
ORAL ENGLISH 


(Continued from page 12) 


facture of various commodities, relate 
experiences concerning pleasure trips, 
social events and, in fact, any of the 
timely topics of the day. A practi- 
cal discussion of commercial law 
cases other than those included in 
the law text, but founded on the 
principles already covered in the law 
course, would be an instructive and 
interesting aid to Oral English. In 
this exercise, the commercial law 
teacher would furnish the English 
instructor with the necessary cases 
and solutions and the English instruc- 
tor could materially enliven the pro- 
ceedings in the dual capacity of judge 
and jury. 

The reconstruction of the world 
both politically and financially offers 
a wealth of practical material for 
oral discussion and such talks natur- 
ally tend to a better understanding 
of current events. The commercial 
school which adheres to an English 
training sufficient to cover the essen- 
tials of English, only, should, to be 
consistent, teach the names of num- 
bers without their application to 
problems, or the penmanship scrolls 
and lines without their application to 
letters, or the keys of a typewriter 
without a knowledge of its operation. 


The private and public commercial 
schools which give the maximum 
attention to Oral English are build- 
ing for themselves a higher scholas- 
tic standing, and for their students, 
a bigger opportunity for greater 
service and more rapid advancement. 
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BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
(Continued from page 6) 
Signs, abbreviations, and explana- 
tory marks and words should always 
be expressed with the numbers, and 
answers plainly indicated. 

In giving an oral explanation of a 
problem placed on the blackboard, 
the student should be provided with 
a good, hickory, rubber-tipped poin- 
ter about three feet in length, and 
he should be taught to use it. He 
should not be allowed to rest it on 
the floor or use it for a leaning stick. 
He should point to the work and 
should talk to the class, turning from 
the board frequently to emphasize 
his explanation by an _ intelligent 
recognition of those to whom he is 
talking. 

The number of students to be 
called upon for demonstration should 
be limited only by the time given 
the subject. There is no place in the 
business course better adapted to 
develop the correct use of English 
and the self-possession of the student 
than in the proper discussion of 
blackboard demonstrations. 


V. Discussion and Criticism, 
not only by the teacher, but by the 
whole class is very essential. It will 
create interest, intensify concentra- 
tion, promote rivalry, and broaden 
the field of information. It will 
wear away the diffidence of the 
timid and give self-confidence to all. 
It will create initiative, the one basic 
quality so necessary to success in the 
great field of business. 








METHODS 
(Continued from page 5) 

Of course, it is impossible to 
include much of the methods of an 
entire course in so short an article. 
The methods suggested are confined 
to High School Department. I have 
not room to discuss the methods 








in our Commercial Teachers’ 
Training Department. 
7 ARITHMETIC 


Moast awl hour lives weev herd it sed 
That 2 and 2 maks foar: 

But late at nite 2 pears of Kats 
Kan yel like ate, or moar. 
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LET’S SMILE AGAIN 





AN IMPRESSIVE LESSON 
“Well, Willie, what lesson was most im- 
pressed on you today by your teacher?” 


“That I need a thicker pair of pants,” was 
the sincere reply. —The Lookout. 


A BIRD OF A LANDING. 


Teacher—Where did the Pilgrims land? 


Johnny—I don’t know whether it was ona 
Plymouth Rock or a Rhode Island Red. 





FINE IDEA! 


Professor (in science class)—‘‘No doubt you 
have heard of the invention that Mr. Edison 
is now working on. Now, who can tell me 
what great problem is involved in an appara~ 
tus for communicating with the dead?” 

Bright Freshman—‘Getting wire which 
will resist the heat!’ 

—Science and Invention!’’ 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS 


The teacher had been explaining fractions 
to her class. When she had discussed the 
subject at length, wishing to see how much 
light had been shed, she inquired: 

“Now, Bobby, which would you rather 
have, one apple or two halves?” 


The little chap promptly replied: 
“Two halves.” 


“Oh, Bobby,” exclaimed the young woman, 
a little disappointedly, ‘“‘why would you 
prefer two halves?” 

“Because then I could see if it was bad 
inside.”-—Queenslander (Brisbane, Australia.) 


CHANGED FOR THE WORSE 


“Ethel, can’t you tell us the shape of the 
world?” asked teacher, dear, encouragingly. 
“Yessum; it’s in a pretty bad shape just 
now,” replied the precocious child, who had 
heard her daddy say a few things at home. 
—Florida Union. 


AN ORPHAN 


“What is an orphan?”’ asked the teacher. 
None of the children seemed to know. 

“Well, I’m an orphan,” said the teacher. 

Then a hand popped up and the small 
boy remarked, “An orphan is a woman who 
would like to be married but nobody’ll have 
her.” 








THE BALANCE SHEET 


WOMAN AS A PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHER 








By Hammond 


Every once in a while we see the 
statement in print that our public 
schools are becoming feminized, and 
that as a result thereof the virility and 
strength of one section of our future 
citizenry are being imperiled. 


We are assured that boys need 
more of masculine direction, guid- 
ance and discipline during their for- 
mative years. We are told that they 
get but little of it at home and less 
of it in the school, with the conse- 
quence that their first real contact 
with things as they are, finds them 
but poorly prepared to meet them 
when they leave school. 


It is a fact that there is a prepon- 
derance of women among the teachers 
in our public schools—a fact par- 
tially to be accounted for by the low 
salaries which we pay to those of our 
public servants who are doing our 
most important public work. This is 
admittedly a condition demanding 
remedy, and one the continuance of 
which carries with it the gravest 
menace to democracy. 


But, after all, the real question is, 
do women have the mental qualities, 
the experience with life and a person- 
ality which fits them to properly 
instruct the young of the human spe- 
cies, and it is a question which cannot 
be answered on a basis of sex. The 
same question should be asked about 
every teacher, both man and woman. 
No man is fit to teach who does not 
possess proper mental qualifications, 
experience with life and personality. 
These are things necessary in any 
teacher, and his or her success as a 
teacher depends upon the degree to 
which he or she possesses them. 


Is there anything which necessarily 
inhibits women from having any one 
of these three fundamental qualifi- 
cations? Does her sex militate against 
her having the necessary mental 
qualities; does it shut her out from 
experience of life; does it mean that 
she is either devoid of personality or 
has been restricted to the develop- 
ment of but a certain kind, and that 
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a kind which unfits her for teaching? 
To ask these questions is to answer 
them in the negative. 

Woman has always been the great 
teacher, the conservator of the best 
from past human experience and the 
advocate of that which is vet better 
for the future. 

Necessarily upon her falls most of 
the teaching which children receive 
in the years which precede their entry 
into the public schools, and we are 
coming more and more to appreciate 
the importance of these earliest years. 

Not all women are sucessful teach- 
ers either in home or school, and 
identically the same thing can be 
said of men. Probably the propor- 
tion among women of successful 
teachers is greater than it is among 
men. It is reasonable to suppose 
that such would be the case if we are 
to regard experience as of any value 
as a determinative factor in a person’s 
success in the doing of anything. 

For countless ages woman has been 
closer to the child than has man; 
hers has been the pain as well as the 
joy of bringing the child into the 
world; hers the opportunity of in- 
timate daily association with it; 
hers the privilege of guiding the 
faltering steps of childhood; hers the 
position of first confidant and friend; 
hers the love and yearning which 
has found expression in a thousand 
acts of daily service, and hers the 
brooding, abiding affection which 
follows through life, not to be shaken 
by aught that can befall nor to be 
dimmed by the passing of years. 

Not to all women who teach has 
been given the gift of motherhood, 
but to most has come in some vicar- 
ious way a share in the mother herit- 
age of the race—the sympathy and 
the knowledge which place them 
near the child and fit them to under- 
stand and lead him. 

To those who possess this heritage 
we are glad to entrust our children, and 
they are those who in the main have 
felt the call to teach, and, answering, 
have won our confidence and trust. 


—Reprinted from the Cincinnati Enqutrer. 
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Notice from schools needing teachers, teachers wanting a 
position, schools for sale, and persons desiring to purchase a school, 
will be inserted on this page free of charge. 








SCHOOES FOR SALE 
ue oy = sewed in a well-established and thor- 


reyy business ee Purchaser 
— i* to teach bookkeeping and kindred 
subjects and must have had some managerial 


——< A fine opening for a competent 
wire.” References furnished and required. 


Address, H. C., c/o South-Western Pub. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A business school in a city of more than 20,000. 


No competition. Situated in the Lake States. 
Attendance about 150 yearly. Price very low. 
Owner wants to take advantage of a2 in 
another business. Address, E. H., c/o South- 
Western Pub. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Business College in Western oil city with cor- 
ence school as a side line. Owner retiring 
. Nox, c/o South-Western Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati , Ohio. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted a man to take charge of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in an Eastern College. me 
experience in teaching desirable. Applicant must 
have a good moral record and be a member of 
some Protestant church. In writin ere. quali- 
fications in detail and state salary desired. Ad- 
dress, No. 458, c/o South-Western Pub. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Business New York Ce wants a 
teacher of ‘20th ‘Century’ Bookkee ping and 
Accounting." Must also a good penman. 
Be sure to state salary and give all particulars 
in first - a 


Gateera Address, No. 
2. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If convenient, also enclose a 
c/o South- 





ROSS’S BUSINESS ENGLISH - 


and 
PETERS’ BUSINESS SPELLER 


Our inventory on June 30 indicated a sufficient quantity of 
these texts to take care of Fall orders. 
been forced to print a new edition of each text is evidence 
of their popularity and of the increase of the sales of these texts. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
309 W. Third Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 
I am looking for a small school or for a posi- 


‘tion as teacher. I have taught the 20th Cen 
Bookk 


System of eeping for three —_ as 

as Arithmetic, Business English Gregg 
Shorthand. Have made a special study ~ busi- 
ness letter writing and accountancy. Address, 
oe” c/o South-Western Pub., Co. Cincinnati, 


Wanted to purchase a business school situated 
in the central west, a from 


seventy-five to one hundred pupils. In replying 

be sure to my terms and give full culars 

with regard fe ogee, . No. 

+ ig c/o ry AS estern Co., Cincinnati,. 
POSITIONS WANTED 

Wanted, a position to teach G Shorthand 


and allied subjects in high or business 
co in © banks dur ox te Wentenn Santen. Two 
an e-half years Norma’ Ex 

dress, No. 22, 


in t and 

c/o South-Western Pub. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Wanted, a high school posites. by commercial 

teacher of eight years experi Can teach all 


commercial a Bnd includin: Greea, Short--: 
hand. High school, business and college 
graduate with B. A. and B. S. degrees. Prefer 
to locate in Pennsylvania, V’ ,» Delaware or 
Massachusetts. Address, No. 387, c/o South- 


Western Pub. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wanted to secure a position as manager of a 
first-class business school. Would consider 
renting or leasing a good school. Have been 
managing a business college but recently sold, 


hence I am open for a a, Address, 
M. P., c/o South-Western Pub. , Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 











The fact that we have 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


20th Century Bank Accounting by Osborne Garber. Cloth bound. 
80 pages. Contains six divisions of work—Banks and their Or- 
ganization, Business of a Bank, the Internal Organization of 
a Bank, Books of Account, Accounts, Statements. The 
practice set consists of a series of transactions supported by 
reproduced business papers and a set of blank books of account 
in which to record the transactions. 


Holmes’ Personality and Salesmanship by Arthur H. Holmes. 
Cloth bound. 254 pages. Divided into six parts relating to 
The Trend of Business, Getting into Business, The Self- 
Development of Personality, Buying, Selling and Advertising. 


McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting by J. O. McKinsey. 
Two series. Series A in two volumes. Series B in three vol- 
umes. All transactions are contained in the texts. Blank 
books are provided in which to record the transactions. The 
use of vouchers is optional. (See page 15 for more detailed 
description). 


20th Century Touch Typewriting by I. E. Grisso. Cloth 
bound. 153 pages. The student’s progress is on a scientific 
basis aided by finger gymnastic drills. Legal forms, tabulation 
and “rough draft” are special subjects treated in this text. 
A “1% record of the student’s speed development is pro- 
vided for. 


Public Accounting and Auditing by J. F. Sherwood. Two 
volumes. Cloth bound. 258 pages each. Planned for use 
as basic texts on accountancy with students who have com- 
pleted a bookkeeping course and are familiar with the fund- 
amental principles of bookkeeping. The practice work is 
based on C. P. A. questions and problems. The teacher is 
provided with a handbook for each volume containing solutions 
of all problems. 


Leslie’s Method of Penmanship by S. E. Leslie. 96 pages. 
The author has very cleverly interwoven throughout the 
book a history of the development and progress of hand writ- 
ing. Off press September 1. 


Exercises for Review by P. E. Curry. These exercises consist 
of questions, transactions for journalizing, short sets and 
problems. Excellent material for examinations. Sent free 
to teachers upon request. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
309 West Third Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








